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SKY - ROCKETED to fame 
overnight, tall, slim Lena 
Horne. of the dazzling smile 
and smoky songs, !s just a little 
perplexed at her sudden rise to 
world-wide popularity. 

Although she has always 
made her living as a singer and 
dancer, Lena never took a les- 
son in either field, and, like so 
many other good performers, 
went unnoticed for years until 
Lady Luck decided to cast her 
whimsical smile on the young 
songstress. 

To - day, fresh from her 
triumphs in New York and 
Hollywood’s leading cabarets, 
the girl from Brooklyn blos- 
soms out in one of the top roles 
alongside Bill Robinson = and 
Cab Calloway in 20th Century- 

* Fox’s' “Stormy Weather.” 

Lena, born in Brooklyn, 
moved frequently with her 
family, and attended schools in 
both Georgia and Florida. 

Hardly had she received 

her diploma than she made a 
bee-line for the famous Cot- 
ton Club, Here she achieved 
her first stage break when 
she became one of the girls 
of the chorus line, 


Aside from dancing, Lena has 
a voice—smoky, mellow and 
sweet. She can put over a 
torch song or a popular tune 
with the best of them, as she 
proves in “Stormy Weather.” 

Always ambitious, Lena soon 
decided that “hoofing” was all 
right, but that chorus girls sel- 
dom became famous, 

An audition with Noble 
Sissle’s band, and Lena was a 
vocalist with that famed group, 
Then came “Blackbirds _ of 
1939,” a smash success, but 
Lena was still an unknown to 
the top brackets of show busi- 
ness. 

However, a_ solid smash 
year at New York’s famed 
night spot, “Cafe Society 
Downtown,” and Lena was on 
her way to Hollywood with a 
singing contract at_the Liitle 
Troc night club. From here 
it was only a small step to 
the films—and a long-term 
contract. 
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ATMA-ATA is the capital of N 


the Kazakh Soviet Repub- 
lic, a country that lies Belibween 
the lower regions of the Volga 
and the Caspiam Sea in the 
wesit, and the Tiang Shan and 
Altai mountains in the east. 
It is the biggest of the Central 
Asiatic Soviet Republics, occu- 
pying a territory equal to 
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welcome! Write to 
‘Good Morning ”’ 
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about half that) of the whole 
of Europe. 


Before the war Alma-Ata 
had already »develloped into a 
thriving manufacturing centre. 
Since the invasion it has 
acquired a new industry and 


become the “Soviet Holly- 
wood.” 
Actors, producers, camera- 


men, aptists, scenario writers 
and people of the numerous 
cither trades amd professions 
that go to staff am important 
cinema studio, left Moscow, 
Leningrad and other Soviet 
cities after the wair began, to 
take up their new quarters in 
Alma-Atta. 


_These studios are now the 
biggest in the whole Soviet 
Union, producing something 
like 70 per cent. of the tiotal 
number of films turned out in 
the countny. 


Alma-Aita, however, hals got 
earned the name of “ Soviet 
(Holllywood’’ merely because 
of its new industry. It has a 
greater number of hours’ sun- 
shine annually than most 
oilher Soviet cities, and the 
surrounding countiry is emi- 
nenily suitable fior cinema- 
tography at all seasons of the 


year. 


OT fair from the city is a 

mountainous district, where 
snow sicene's, can be shot even 
in midsummer. There are flalt 
open plains, undulating coun- 
try abounding in rivers and 
lakies, huge forestis, and fine 
parks and gardens. The 
studio's are equipped with the 
best of everything the world 
can produce for the film indus- 
try. 

The Alima-Ata studios, offi- 
cially kmown al the Central 
United! Film Studios, have: allsio 
undertaken the creation of a 
Kazakh national film industry, 
to produce native subjects in 
the Kazakh lamguage, played 
by Kazakh aictors, and filmed 


and directed by Kazakh per- 
sionnel. 

Russian and Ukrainian actorsi 
hatve taken groups under their 
wing and aire giving them a 
thorough screen training. 


Daniel Quare 
has just been 
through it with 
the “‘ Keeler 
Polygraph ”’ 


and he says: 


| Luscious Lena Horne | 


ET Clay Keyes: 
““ family the other night at 
ee Spade Oak Hotel, Bourne 
ni 


and his 


He bought me a drink when 
I flattered him on his achiéve- 
ment of being voted most 
popular feature star for over- 
seas Forces, and assured me 
his! latest BBC. programme 
was up to usual standard, 

The B.B.C. adds, that all the 
old favourites have been lined 
up, but on account of thiat 
overseas’ there is appmroxi- 
mately one radio to about, 
4,000 men, it is difficult for 
them to concentrate on a 
skelich with an intiricate plot; 
so_ old Ebenezer and Martha. 
will be hellping the programme 
along with something new. 
“Can you beat) the band?” 
will receive questions from 
troops overseas. 

The pennies on the drum 
that was borrowed from the 
resident orchestra developed 
fnco am avalanche of notes; 
and for charity Clay collected 
nearly five thousand pounds 
in eighty minutes. 

After eight hundred pounds 
was paid for a bottle of cham- 
pagne, two hundred pounds 
was thrown in for the local 
hospital. 

If you have any gags that 
might beat the band they will 
be giladily received. 


“Ga Ga 


VER at Paramount, Bing 
Crosby’s been having, 
trouble with a straightforward 
golfing shot. Thatt’s odd when 
you remember that he’s! one 
of the best golfers in the 
States. 

But when they wanted him 
to makie a simple chip shot for 
his current picture, could he 
© it? No. Six times he tried 
i 

The seventh time, Bing 
finally made it—or so it seems. 
On the screen we'll see the 
ball dribbling gently to within 
three inches of the hole. Con- 
fidemtilally, that is not the ball 
Bing Crosby hit. 

Tt’s one the director, Leo 
McCarey, tossed by hand 
across the green, as the 
camera cut quickly to a close- 
up of the hole! 


|“ medical.’’ 
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“YOU'VE GO 
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WATCH YOUR STEP” 


you have to strip to the waist. 
your upper right arm, vour 


harness 


From these bands, black, 


the apparatus behind a screen. 
Sie the lie machine you cannot tell what the dials are revealing. 


Bands are clamped around 
left wrist, and a sort of 


is adjusted around the upper chest. 


snakelike cables trail off to 
As you are being vetted by 


The quaint apparatus takes about 80 seconds to warm up, 


and then an electric motor is 
and paper recorder on which 


able to decipher their meaning 


switched on to drive a drum 
four inked arms trace lines. 


|/Even if you could see the pens working you would not be 


; but, to avoid a subject being 


excited by seeing the pens jumping wildly about over the 
paper—even though that one motion alone may not indicate a 


WAS strapped up, the radio- 
type amplifier was switched 
on, and when the valves had 
warmed up the doctor operat- 
ing the Keeler’ polygraph 
switched off all the lights in 
the room except one small one 
over the recording dials, and 
half-pulled the black-out cur- 
tains. Then he started firing 
the questions. 


It might have been a form- 
filling for an insurance policy 
The routine stuff 
eame first. 


Full name... date of birth 

. age to nearest birthday 

ae parents’ names.... 
father’s profession .. are they 
both living ? 

This seemed too easy. The 
temptation to slip in <a little 
test untruth was great, so I 
said that only my mother was 
living. 

Then began a long series 
of questions about my job. | 
had no intention of telling a 
deliberate lie, but | wanted 
to test the machine. | said 
that | had been apprenticed 
to an engineering firm, 
though, as a matter of fact, 
my knowledge of engineering 
is almost nil. 

“You were apprenticed?” 
asked the doctor. ‘When did 
you complete your indentures ? 
.... How much pocket-money 
did your fathereallow you dur- 
ing those years? ... Has he 
helped you since you’ve been 
established in business? ’’ 

Unthinking, I replied that he 
had, and mentioned recent 
help. 

“‘T thought you said he was 
dead,’’ said the doctor, but 
without any implied comment 
in his voice. He passed rapidly 
on to the next question, but for 
the first time I realised that I 
had been caught out in a simple 
conversational lie. 


“What is your wife’s birth- 
day?” he suddenly queried. 
| wasn’t sure. October 22, 
L tsi and tried to bluff 

- out. . 


“Are you sure?” he asked. 
I wasn’t sure, but, being com- 
mitted to the statement, felt 
bound to support it. 

‘*Niow we'll try some cards,”’ 
the doctor said, and a pretty 
nurse handed me a pack of 
playing cards, which the doc- 
tor asked me to cut. I stretched 
my bandaged, clamped arms 
forward, shuffled the cards, 
then cut. 

“Now I'll cut,” said the doc- 
tor, “and I’ll show you the 
result without looking at the 
cards myself. Right?” 

Then he turned up the lights, 
unstrapped the harness, and 
withdrew the paper strip from 
the recording drum. 


“Hmm ... .you’re an easy 
subject.”’ 
“What can you tell?’ I 


asked eagerly. 


“You are shy about your 
middie name—well, | could 
have detected that, anyway, 
from your hesitation in re- 
plying. Of course, you lied 
about your father. Were you 
trying to see if the appara- 
tus worked, or is there some 
private family trouble?... 
No, no, don’t teil me; | could 
always switch on the poly- 
graph if | wanted to know! 
You lied’ about engineering, 
too, but it wasn’t a very good 
lie. I deduce that you took 
this line Just to test the re- 
corder ? The cards ? ! 
could detect that you had) the 
higher cut by vour excite- 
ment when you saw my hand. 


|lie—the recording part of the apparatus is screened off. 


\I 


yA a a 
And, hmm... incidentally, 
you liked the look of the 


nurse. | could watch your 

reactions as she gave you the 

pack!”’ 

The Keeler polygraph is too 
revealing to be good fun. You 
could never use it in a party 
game, for it would break up 
the party. For best use you 
need the subject to be exam- 
ined by a good “third degree” 
man who can put leading ques- 
tions likely to stir the subject’s 
reactions if he is forced to lie. 
But even in the hands of an 
amateur it works. 


On the right arm is the 
pneumatic-pad cuff which re- 
cords blood pressure. The 
upper-chest harness records 
changes in the rate of breath- 
ing. The metal ring on the 
left wrist contains two mut- 
ually insulated electrodes hav- 
ing a moist contact with the 
surface of the skin. 


A tiny current at low volit- 
age is passed through, and 
when the subject suffers emo- 
tional tension (such as when 
he is working hard to think 
up a lie) the minute sweat 
glands discharge, a_micro- 
scopic amount of salt water 
is discharged to the surface 
of the skin, and more elec- 
tricity is passed. n 
Each wire leads to an ampli- 

fier, and the pens are connected 


“CLEAN-UP” WANTED. 


ya earnest people, repre- 
sentative of the civic, in- 
dustrial, religious, commercial 
and trade union life, are to form 
the nucleus of an organisation 
which is to ‘‘clean up’’ the 
ancient town of Gainsborough 
(Lines). 
They have decided to form 
a Town Improvement Society, 
with the following imme- 
diate objects 1 Cleaner streets, 
more flowers and trees, fewer 
straying dogs, removal of 
eyesores, tidier sites after 
slums have been removed. 


Cleaner sitreets, they say, can 
be achieved by an educative 
campaign; more gifts of flowers 
can be solicited ito decorate the 
town; schools should be en- 
couraged ‘to plants trees in the 
streets ; people should be edu- 
cated not to allow their dogs 
out except on a lead; gable 
ends of demolished property 
should be tidied up; bricks and 
rubble should be removed tfrom 
bombed siltes and grass sown ; 
more seats should be placed 
about the town. 

“This Town Improvement 
Society is unique,’ said Rev. 
E. T. Putin, who is respon- 
sible for its formation. “We 
mean business in the matter 
of cleaning up the old town, 
for nobody seems to have 
taken any interest in the 
eyesores which have been 
left over a number of years.” 


TWINS “SALUTED” TOO 
SOON. 


IRTH of twins—a boy and a 
girl—_to Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
diner, of Palm Road, Coxford, 
Southampton, on the eve of 
Southampton’s ‘‘Salute the 
Soldier’” Week, were both a 
joy and a disappointment to 
their proud parents. 
The Mayor of Southamp- 
ton, Coun. Rex Stranger, had 


to magnet coils in the output. 
The paper drum rotates at a 
rate which allows for the time- 
lag of certain physical features, 
such as the delay in the sweat- 
recording pen. 


Although the polygraph has 
been used as a lie-detector in 
some 60,000 law. cases jn 
America, it is doubtful if its 
unsupported. testimony would 
be accepted as evidence in an 
English court of law. . 


But a murderer has been 
traced by “grilling” a number 
of suspects and facing them 
with photographs of the room 
in which the murder was com- 
mitted. 


Only one of the suspects 
showed any reaction. When 
he was cross-questioned he 
broke down and confessed to 
complicity with another man 
who had a perfect alibi—until 
he was put through the poly- 
graph test! 


The Board of a large chain- 
store paid Keeler to test a 
batch of their counter - hands 
with the machine. It was a 
voluntary test, and the girls 
could have refused. Yet the 
testis showed that 43 per cent. 
of them had been guilty of 
petty thefts from stock or the 
till. Three months later another 
test was held—again voluntary. 


All the girls agreed to be 
tested, 
cent. were found to be even 
in the ‘‘ doubtful” category. 
This meant that 97 per cent. 
could not stand the strain of 
being humiliated and were 
anxious to prove their inno- 
cence on the lie-detector. 


My experience shows that 
the machine works, though it 
may not be infallible. It is not 
an apparatus for a* police sta- 
tion, but for a doctor’s sur- 
gery—and he shouldn’t have a 
pretty nurse in attendance, or 
the feadings may be mis- 
leading ! 


ALL AROUND OUR 


HOME TOWNS 


offered a gift of £10 in Sav- 
ings certificates to the mother 
of twins born in the town 
during ‘‘ Salute’’ Week. 


But Veronica and Terence— 
as the newcomers were named 
—arrived an hour or so before 


“zero hour,” and thus failed 
to qualify for the Mayoral 
“tenner.” 


But when Mayor Stranger 
learnt of the birth of the twins 
he sportingly sent along £10 
worth of certificates to Mrs. 
Gardiner. 


MISSING MYSTERY. 


T became a common occur- 
rence in West Hartlepool, 
Co. Durham, for the milk 
supply to be short when house- 
wives collected it from their 
doors. Some received supplies 
in milk jugs, over which a 
plate or saucer had been placed 
to keep out the dust. Quite 
often the plate was found by 
the side of the jug, with some 
of the milk missing. In other 
cases the cardboard discs from 
milk bottles had either been 
pushed in or taken out, and a 
small quantity of milk stolen. 


The mystery was solved 
when a workman saw a do 
taking a drink from a mil 
bottle. He watched it go to 
another house, where a milk 
jug rested on the rest. Tak- 
ing the plate in its teeth and 
removing it to one side, he 
then settled down to a drink, 
until he could reach no fur- 
ther. 


Then on to another house, 
where he pushed the cardboard 
disc of a bottle in with his 
tongue, then took a swig of 
the cream lying on top of the 
milk. Well... doggone it! 


and only three per 


GOOD MORNING 


pp ak fourteenth of August 
was the day fixed - upon 
for the sailing of the brig Pilgrim, 
on her voyage from Boston, 
round Cape Horn, to the western 
coast of North America. 

As she was to get under way 
early in the afternoon, I made 
my appearance on board at twelve 
o'clock, in full sea-rig, and with 
my chest, containing an outfit 
for a two or three years’ voyage, 
which I had undertaken from a 
determination to cure, if possible, 
by an entire change of life, and 
by a long absence from books 
and study, a weakness of the 
eyes which had obliged me to 
give up my pursuits, and which 
no medical aid seemed likely to 
cure. 

I joined the crew, and we 
hauled out into the stream, 
and came to anchor for the night. 
The next day we were employed 
in preparations for sea, reeving 
studding-sail gear, crossing royal- 
yards putting on chafing gear, 
and taking on board our powder. 

On the following night I stood 
my first watch. 

So great were my ideas of the 
importance of my trust, that I 
walked regularly fore and aft 
the whole length of the vessel, 
looking out over the bows and 
taffrail at each turn, and was 
not a little surprised at the 
coolness of the old salt whom | 
called to take my place, in stow- 
ing himself snugly away under 
the longboat for a nap. 

The next morning was Saturday, 
and, a breeze having sprung up 
from the southward, we took a 
pilot on board, and began beating 
down the bay. 

My watch began at eleven 
o'clock at night. About midnight 
the wind became fair, and, having 
called the captain, I was ordered 
to call all hands. 

How I accomplished this I do 
not know, but I am quite sure 
that I did not give the true boats- 
wain call of “ A-a-lIl ha-a-a-nds , 
up anchor, a-ho-oy!” 

In a short time every one was 
in motion, the sails loosed, the 
yards braced, and we began to 
heave up the anchor. 


I could take but little part 
in these preparations. My little 
knowledge of a vessel was all 
at fault. Unintelligible orders 
were so rapidly given, and so 
immediately executed ; there was 
such a hurrying about, and 
such an intermingling of strange 


WANGLING 
WORD Ss 


1. Put a drink in CBLE and 
make it go to pieces. 

2. In the following song-title 
both the words and the letiters 
in them have ‘been shuffled. 
What is it? Voyue buys a 
nam dha titel] ayd. ; 

8. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making) a new word 
with each alteration, change 
TOSS into BALL and then 
back again into TOSS, without 
using the same word twice. 

4. Find the two hidden 
dishes in: Warm: the pot at 
once and give him: his tea, 
Kate. 


Answers to Wangling 


Words—No. 347 


1. GRASshopPER. 

2. Mighty ‘Like a Rose. 

3. CAME, care, card, ward, 
wart, want, WENT, cent, cant, 
cane, (CAIME. 

4, Ra-iistin, Sult-a-na. 


cries and stranger actions, that 
I was completely bewildered. 


At length those peculiar, long- 
drawn sounds which denote that 
the crew are heaving at the wind- 
lass began, and in a few minutes 
we were under way. 

The noise of the water thrown 
from the bows began to be heard, 
the vessel leaned over from the 
damp _ night-breeze, and _ rolled 
with the heavy ground-swell, and 
we had actually begun our long, 
long journey. 

The first day we passed at sea 
was the Sabbath. I, being in the 
starboard or second mate’s watch, 
had the opportunity of keeping 
the first watch at sea. 


“ You’re 


askin’ for trouble, 
chum! There’s a rung missin’ 
from your ladder!”’ 


S——, a young man making, 
like myself, his first voyage, was 
in the same watch, and as he was| 
the son of a professional man, 
we found that we had many 
friends and topics in common. 

But all my dreams were soon 
put to flight. by an order from the 
officer to trim the yards, as the 
wind was getting ahead; and I 
could plainly see, by- the looks the 
sailors occasionally cast to wind- 
ward, and by the dark clouds 
that were fast coming up, that we 
had bad weather to prepare for, 
and had heard the ‘captain say 
that he expected to be in the Gulf 
Stream by twelve o’clock. 


I now began to feel the first 
discomforts of a sailor’s life. 
The steerage, in which 1 lived, 
was filled with coils of rigging, 
spare sails, old junk, and ship 
stores, which had not been 
stowed away. Moreover, there 
had been no berths buiit for 
us to sleep in. 

A large hawser had been coiled 
away upon my chest; my hats, 
boots, mattress, and blankets had 
all fetched away and gone over to 
leeward, and were jammed and 
broken under the boxes and coils 
of rigging. 

To crown all, I was just be- 
ginning to feel strong symptoms 


GOODNIGHT, 
GIRLS!— ‘LL GIVE 
4 YOU A LIFT To 
ih THE CANTEEN 


TELL 


.|strength. 


of sea-sickness, and that listless- 
ness and inactivity which accom- 
pany it. 

In a few minutes the slide of the 
hatch was thrown back, which 
let down the noise and tumult 
of the deck still louder, the loud 
ery of “ All hands, ahoy , Tumble 
up here and take in sail, ” saluted 
our ears, and the hatch was 
quickly shut again. 

When I got upon deck, a new 
scene and a new experience was 
before me. 

The little brig was close-hauled 
upon the wind, and lying over, 
as it then seemed to me, nearly 
upon her beam-ends. The heavy 
head-sea was beating against her 
bows with the noise and foree 
almost. of a sledge-hammer, and 
flying over the deck, drenching us 
completely through. 

The topsail-halyards had been 
let go, and the great sails were} 
filling out and backing against 
the masts with a noise like 
thunder; the wind was whistling 
through the rigging; loose ropes 
flying about; loud, and, to me, 
unintelligible orders constantly 
given, and rapidly executed; and 
the sailors ‘“‘ singing out” at the 
ropes in their hoarse and peculiar 
strains. 

In addition to all this, | had 
not got my ‘sea legs on,” 
was dreadfully sick, with hardly 
strength enough to hold on to 
anything, and it was “ pitch 
dark.” This was my state when 
I was ordered aloft, for the first 
time, to reef topsails. 

How I got along I cannot now 
remember. I ‘laid out” on the 
yards and held on with all my 
I could not have been 


having been sick several times 
before I left the topsail yard. 

Having called up the “ idlers,” 
namely carpenter, cook, steward, 
etc., and rigged the pump, we 
commenced washing down the 
decks. This operation, which is 
performed every morning at sea, 
takes nearly two hours; and I had 
hardly strength enough to get 
through it. 

The officer, seeing my lazy 
posture, ordered me to slush the 
mainmast, from the royal-mast- 
head down. 


The vessel was then rolling a 
little, and | had taken no sus- 
tenance for three days, so that 
I felt tempted to tell him that | 
had rather wait till after break- 
fast; but I knew that if I 
showed any sign of want of 
spirit or of backwardness, | 
should be ruined at once. So | 
took my bucket of grease and 
climbed up to the royal-mast- 
head. 

Here the rocking of the vessel, 
which incréases the higher you go 
from the foot of the mast, which 
is the fulerum of the lever, and 
the smell of the grease, upset my 
stomach again, and I was not a 
little rejoiced when I got upon the 
comparative terra firma of the 
deck. 

I cannot describe the change 
which half a pound of cold salt 
beef at breakfast and a_ biscuit 
or two produced in me. I was a 
new being. 

About six bells we saw a sail 
on our larboard bow. I was very 
anxious, like every new’ sailor, 
to speak her. She came down to us, 
backed her main-topsail, and the 
two vessels stood “head on,” 


of much service, for I remember 


bowing and curveting at each 


After the judging fog the pr 
hospital fete came an inspect 
(gents.), and here you see 
First prize for the two events 


think 


RECKON HE'S 
HAD HIS LESSON, JANE: 
HAVE YOU FOUND 


(T NOT 


IN GATH—OR 


the judge feeling the knobbles. 


there ought to be something funny about that, only we can’t 


ettiest ankles (ladies) at the 
ion of the knobbliest . knees 


went to husband and wife, and 


CLUES DOWN. 


a3 Warm. 
Sweeping cut. 
Science of reasoning, 
Go too slow. 


17 Liquid food, 
'25 Give forth. 
29 Cereal. 


2 Lift. 5 Baggage. 4 Turn. 5 Outfit, 6 Souvenir, 
7 Lament, 8 Bird. 9 Unvarying. 11 Exceptional. 
19 Give title. 
26 Corrupt. 
31 Venture. 


CROSSWORD CORNER 


CLUES AGROSS. 


1 Go quickly, 
(Marsh plants, 
Dominions. 
‘Large amount. 
First-class, 
Time before. 
Kiln, 
Sailing ship 
worker, 
Colour, 
Disparage. 
Debt document. 
Travel. 
Doctrine. 


i Wool extract, 
Hiatus. 
Layers, 
Wrath, 
Resounding 
blow. 

Trimmed 

with braid. 


25 
27 


33 


other like a couple of war-horses 
reined in by their riders. 

She plunged her head into the 
sea, and then, her stern settling 
gradually down, her huge bows 
rose up, showing the bright 
copper, and her stern and breast- 
hooks dripping with the brine. 
She was the ship La Carolina, 


from Havre, for New York. 
gatas speaking the Carolina 
on the 21st of August, noth- 
ing occurred to break the mono- 
tony of our life until coming on 
deck at seven bells one morning, 
we found the other watch aloft 
throwing water upon the sails ; 
and, looking astern, we saw a 
small clipper-built brig with a 
black hull heading directly after 
us. 
We went to work immediately, 
and put all the canvas upon the 
brig which we could get upon her, 
rigging out oars for studding-sail 
yards, and continued wetting 
down the sails by buckets of water 
whipped up to the mast-head, 
until about nine o’cloek, when 
there came on a drizzling rain. 


The vessel continued in pur- 
suit, changing her course as we 
changed ours, to keep before the 
wind. The captain, who watched 
her with his glass, said that she 
was armed, and full of men, 
and showed no colours. 

We continued running dead 
before the wind, knowing that we 
sailed better so, and that clippers 
are fastest on the wind. 

We had also another advantage. 
The wind was light, and we spread 
more canvas than she did, having 
royals and sky-sails fore and aft, 
and ten studding-sails ; while she, 
being an hermaphrodite brig, had 
only a gaff topsail aft. 

Early in the morning she was 
overhauling us a little, but after 
the rain came on and the wind 
grew lighter, we began to leave 
her astern. 

All hands remained on deck 
throughout the day, and we got 
our arms in order; but we were 


what. 


Gia SH!-HE MIGHT 
!-YR BE IN/—I WISH 
| COULD HAVE 

A PEEP INTO 

HIS ROOM,.. 


THINK I'LL HAVE 
A BATH—IF IT's 
NOT ENGAGED!= 


too few to have done anything 


WELL, I'LL SAY 
GOO'NIGHT, DEAR!- 
WE'LL HAVE A NICE 

LAY-IN TOMORROW 
MORNING SO'S To 
BE FRESH FOR 

THE CONCERT... 


with her if she had proved to 

be what we feared. 

Fortunately there was no moon, 
and the night which followed was 
exceedingly dark, so that, by 
putting out all the lights on board 
and altering our course four 
points, we hoped to get out of her 
reach. 

At daybreak there was no sign 
of anything in the horizon, and we 
kept the vessel off to her course. 

(T'o be continued) 


For cttoday 


1. Levin is a kind of yeast, 
Jewish mcney - bag, road- 
maker’s tool, flash of lightning, 
Eastern weight ? 

2. Who wrote (a) A Mid- 
sumer Night’s Dream, (b) The 
Dream ? j 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why? Gor- 
gonzola, Brie, Parmesan, Ched- 
dar, Gruyere, Camembert. 

4. If an Irish girl offered you 
a kish, what would you expect? 

5. What chemical element 
conducts electricity better in 
the light than in. darkness. ? 

6. How many pieces are used 
in the game of mahjong ? 

7. All the following are real 
words except one; which is it ? 
Omnifarious, Omniferic, Om- 


nivorous, Ominous, Omnif- 
erous. 

8. Who was Heavyweight 
Boxing Champion in 1933 ? 


in Australia ? 

10. What village is said to be 
in the exact centre of England ? 

11. Pick out the spelling mis- 
take in: The incredible com- 
plexity of the lock prevented 
me from affecting an entrance. 

12. Name six European cities 
beginning with L. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 407 


1. Eskimo’s fur jacket. 


2. (a) Walter Besant, (b) 
Thomas Carlyle. 
3. Bodmin is in Cornwall ; 


others are in Warwickshire. 
4. Egbert of Wessex. ; 
5. 80; the Dutch East Indies. 


6. A day set apart in the 
U.S.A. for planting trees. 

7. Ruffian, Rosette. 

8. Shoulder-blade. 

9. Gracie Fields. 

10. ‘One cent. 

11. Ant. 

12. Biangular. 


It matters not how strait the, 


gate, 
How charged with punish- 


ments the scroll; 
1 am the master of my fate ; 
1 am the captain of my soul. 
E. Henley. 


CERTAINLY, ZEKE- 
CLIMB ON THE 


AUTOMOBILE ENGINE WHICH 
HANOLEBARS! 


WILL ELIMINATE THE OLD 
FOUR CYCLE a 


INTERNAL 
pe 


IS THIS SAFE, 
ea — 


| COMBUSTION 


iz 1 Ne 
= SFR 
Corey DOLs DIO THAT FOR YOU, DEAR 


-HE WAS VERY INTERESTED) 
IN IT-| BELIEVE HE WOULD 


/-BUT NOW IT’S TIME LIT 
GIRLS WERE IN BED!- I'VE 
MOVED YOU OUT OF THAT 
GREAT EMPTY DORMITORY 
TO AROOM OVER THE gfe 
PROFESSORS -YOU'LL 
BE COSIER HERE — 


[THAT'S RIGHT, DEAR!-STUDYING \ 
LOCAL COLOUR.EH ?-THERE ARE LOTS 
a7 OF INTERESTING OLD 
LONGSHOREMEN ON 
THIS COAST-1 DARESAY 
THEY COULD TELL YOU 
SOME EXCITING TALES! 


WELL, WHAT HAVE 
YOU BEEN DOING J 
ALL DAY, DEAR 2 Ae 


1 BIN TALKING TO 
| A SEAMAN ON TH’ IT HIMSELF — 


Hee-HEeE!! 


E 


POPEYE 


Y WHY! -LOOK KHO'S 
COWNG UP THE PATH! 


/ SUPPOBE THIS IS THE 

LOVE LETTER TO END ALL 

LOVE LETTERS, SO I'D 

BETTER GIVE HIM 
ONE.’ 


HAVE YOUGOT A LARGE )/ LARGE ENVELOPE?-YOU 
NEED THE WHOLE BL/NKIN 
MAIL VAN TO HOLD ay 


WHILE GARTH IS CLIMBING 
LABORIOUSLY AND 
PERILOUSLY OUT OF 


THE CREVASSE BEAUTIFUL WHITE 


PRINCESS ... £ 


hon 


wie 


JUST JAKE 


OW, CAPTAIN-BLACK BEAUTY WHAT?.-TOTYERIN’ | 
BE STILL ily STABLE -US HAVE | TUMBLERS— SHELL 
| EO SHE ON BEANS— 


FENCES -KNOCK THE, 
\ STUFFIN’ OUT OF HER: 


Why Dutch 
Auction ? 
Asks Robert De Witt 


DOZEN men sat recently in a room of the — 


Poppe Inn, Tatwerth, in Somerset, their 
eyes fixed on the flickering flame of a tiny 
piece of candle. Suddenly one of them said, 
‘¢ And half-a-crown.”’ There was silence for a 
bit. Then another said, “And half-a-crown.” 

These strange proceedings were part of per- 
haps the most curious auction in the world, 
when the ownership of seven acres of grass- 
land and watercress beds is decided for the 
next twelve months. The rules decree that 
bids may start when an inch of tallow candle is 
lit and that the last bid made before the flame 
expires gives the bidder possession of Stowell 
Mead and the valuable watercress crop for the 
next year. 

The auction is conducted in a room of the 
ancient inn, behind locked doors and drawn 
curtains, just as it has been conducted ever 
year for two and a half centuries. 
lagers who are members of the “Stowell 
Court ” are permitted to bid, about twenty in 
all. 

Before the auction they must eat the sale 
supper at the inn, which—before rationing— 


‘consisted of Dorset blue vinny cheese, bread, 
pickled onions, and watercress from the beds 


being auctioned. 

The candle is placed on a table board and is 
lit by the Chairman of the Court. Once the 
auction has been started in this way, complete 
silence is enforced, except for bids. Anyone 
who speaks or leaves his chair without the 
Chairman’s permission is fined—generally six- 
pence. 

As the candle burns for about one hour, it 
must be a considerable strain on the nerves of 
the bidders, although pots of ale and pipes are 
permitted. f 

Any fines are spent on buying beer for the 

court at the end of the sale. This year, the 

last bid made just as the candle guttered 
out was £14 2s. 6d. 

In some auctions the bids were silent, no 
Bidder knowing what another had offered—a 
nerve-racking business! In others, the owner 
put his reserve price on a piece of paper, which 
was placed under the candle. 

Another ancient method of conducting an 
auction was to use a sandglass, which was 
turned after each bid, the article being “knocked 
down” if no other bid were made before the 
sand had run through. 

This type of auction survives in the annual 
sale of the right to levy tolls at Burrow Bridge, 
in Somerset. 

By an Act of Parliament more than a hun- 
dred pate old, it is provided that the Toll 
must be auctioned with the aid of a minute 
sandglass, which was turned after each bid, 
in full view of the bidders. 

If the glass is turned three times before an- 
other bid is made, the bridge goes for a year 
to the last bidder. 

When the Act was passed the tolls were 
worth only a small sum a year, but the coming 
of heavy motor traffic has turned them into a 


gold mine, and at an auction shortly before the — 


war a bid of £1,450 was successful. 

A curiosity of the auction is that the bidding 
starts each year where it left off the previous: 
year. If no bid equal to this is received, the 
sale is adjourned for a fortnight. 

As a matter of record, the bridge cost 
£2,000 to build, and must have paid for itself 
many times in the last hundred years. 

The word “auction’’ comes from the Latin 
auctio, meaning. “increase.” Auctions were 
held in Ancient Rome for marriageable women, 
prisoners of war and military booty. The Pre- 
torian guard particularly liked this form of 
competition, which led to perhaps the most 
fantastic auction ever held. ¢ 

After the.murder of Pertinax, the Pretorians 


announced that the Roman Empire would be, 
Julian outbid his 


auctioned from the ramparts. 
competitors and won the Empire! 

Although auction means “increase,” sales in 
which the price is constantly reduced are called 
“Dutch auctions.” This custom seems to have 
originated in Holland. 

At any rate, in some of the most up-to-date 
markets bidding wasi controlled by a hand pass- 
ing slowly round a dial, marking a constantly 
falling price. 

When a dealer fancied the price indicated, 
lhe pushed a button in front of him and 
secured the lot, the indicator returning to the 
top price for the next lot. 

A device made it impossible for two dealers 
to bid at the same price, the electrical connec- 
tions giving hundredth-of-a-second timing. 

Every auction room has its customs. In some, 
bids are made verbally, in others, notably art 
auctions, a nod is sufficient to indicate a raise, 
and only the auctioneer’s voice is heard. 

These places are dangerous for those who 
do not know their customs. Everyone has 
heard the story of the man who blinked at an 
art auction and found he had bid £10,000 for a 
picture. 

Not everyone knows the true story of a 
Colonel, who, walking in while a fine set of 
silver was being sold, was astonished to find 
the bidding was only at nine pounds, quickly 
raised it, and congratulated himself on getting 
a bargain at £10. ¢ 


Only then did he learn of the custom of 
selling antique silver ‘‘ per ounce ’—the bid 
he had made was £10 an ounce—and the set 
weighed some dozens of ounces! 
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This England 


An old street in the ancient 
section of York City. x 


Playtime in the Aquarium, 


or a game of playbacks be- 
20th Century-Fox Star, Mary Ander- tween Common Cuttlefish 


: son, young AND beautiful. or Squibs. 


‘* Hey, mother, 


forgoodness sake 
let those kids 
have at least a 
sip of that milk.” 


“| may bea spoil-sport, but 
| don’t imagine this little 
fish will play playbacks 
any more.”’ 


OUR CAT SIGNS OFF 


‘Food for thought, no 
doubt.”’ 


